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are excavated large and spacious rooms, stable, kitchen, and so 
forth, which are at all seasons deliciously cool. The entrance 
to this Robinson Crusoe’s habitation is formed by a subterraneous 
passage from the surface of the ground some fifty yards distant, 
and sloping gradually downwards till it emerges in the court- 
yard just described. 

Our homeward route now lay due north, towards Tripoli ; and 
a long day’s march brought us to the foot of the hills. I heard 
for the first time the clear song of the Orphean Warbler, Sylvia 
orphea; and the Woodchat-Shrike, Lanius auriculatus, seemed 
very abundant among the olive-groves. Crossing the plain, I 
met with a large flock of Bee-eaters, Merops apiaster, and I also 
saw Saxicola rubetra, Budytes flava, and several more Bush- 
Babblers, Crateropus acacie. A pair of large Doves crossed our 
path, but of what species they were I do not feel sure. On the 
17th April I found myself once more under the hospitable roof 
of our Consul-General, and on the 18th the Turkish steamer 
‘Tralulus Garb’ afforded me an opportunity of returning to 
Malta. I afterwards travelled through Tunis and Algeria; but 
of no part of my trip do I entertain such pleasing recollections 
as of my month’s sojourn in Tripoli. 


V.—Remarks on Dr. Léotaud’s ‘ Birds of Trinidad’*. By P. Li. 
Scrater, M.A., F.R.S. &c. 


WueEn we consider the easy communication so long established 
between Trinidad and this country, and the facilities afforded 
by the presence in that colony of professional bird-collectors, 
it is certainly strange that the magnificent forests of that 
island should have been so little visited by naturalists, and 
that up to the present time no connected account has ever 
been published of its rich avifauna. Except the interesting 
article contributed by our colleague Mr. E. C. Taylor to this 


è (Oiseaux de Pile de la Trinidad (Antilles), par A. Ltoraup, Docteur 
en Médecine de la Faculté de Paris; Membre Correspondant de la Société 
de Médecine de Gand. Port d’Espagne : Chronicle Publishing Office, 1866. 
1 vol. 8vo, pp. 560. 
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periodical in 1864 *, I am not aware of any work having 
yet appeared relating specially to the ornithology of this 
island. It was with very great pleasure therefore that I 
received intelligence, some time since, that a resident in that 
favoured region was engaged upon a special study of its birds ; 
and ornithologists have now to return their best thanks to Dr. 
Léotaud for the valuable addition he has made to their know- 
ledge. 

It is not, of course, to be expected that any one residing so far 
from the great civilized centres of scientific activity should be 
able to compile a work upon a subject so novel without making 
many mistakes. And it must at once be acknowledged that the 
present work is by no means free from errors. But, besides 
his distant residence, Dr. Léotaud has had other difficulties to 
encounter. There is as yet no general work upon South Ameri- 
can ornithology for the student of any particular portion of its 
varied area to refer to; and until such a work appears, no sort 
of uniformity in the writings of the various authors who treat 
of its different constituent parts can be expected. In the ab- 
sence of any such efficient guide no one can complain that Dr. 
Léotaud has thought it best to adopt the arrangement pro- 
posed by Mr. G. R. Gray in his ‘ Genera of Birds.’ This, how- 
ever, has led him, particularly in the order Passeres, to associate 
together many species of birds which are now nearly universally 
allowed to belong to very different families, besides involving 
the adoption of a somewhat antiquated style of nomenclature. 
It would have been better, perhaps, to have taken as an outline 
the arrangement put forward by Professor Baird in his ‘ Birds 
of North America,’ or that adopted by Dr. Cabanis in the third 
volume of Schomburgk’s ‘ Reise nach Guiana.’ 

Besides Mr. Gray’s ‘Genera of Birds,’ Dr. Léotaud only 
cites, except in special cases, five other works—namely, Bona- 
parte’s ‘Conspectus,’ Vieillot’s ‘ Nouveau Dictionnaire,’ D’Or- 
bigny’s ‘ Birds of Cuba,’ Gosse’s ‘Birds of Jamaica,’ and 
Wilson’s ‘ Ainerican Ornithology.’ Very few particulars as to 
the range and distribution of the species are given; and the 

* This, 1864, p. 73. 
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details as to habits are somewhat scanty, except in some of the 
more noticeable cases. In the determination of the species, Dr. 
Léotaud acknowledges the great assistance he has received from 
Dr. Pucheran of Paris, but he does not state in each individual 
case, as it would have been advisable to do, whether examples 
have been submitted to Dr. Pucheran or not. The specific 
descriptions (in French) are tolerably full and complete ; but on 
characters are given whereby the genera and higher groups may 
be recognized. 

Dr. Léotaud commences his volume by some general remarks 
on the ornithology of Trinidad, alluding, in the first place, to 
its richness in species, 294 being the number of birds recog- 
nized in the present work, while Jamaica is stated to possess 
only 185, and Cuba 129 *. This is justly attributed to the close 
proximity of Trinidad to the American mainland. Trinidad is, 
in fact, nothing more or less than a bit of Venezuela, sepa- 
rated from the adjoming main at a very recent epoch, just 
as the British Islands have been divided from Europe. As Mr. 
Taylor has observed, there is probably no species of bird to be 
met with in Trinidad that is not also found in Venezuela, though 
many, doubtless, occur in Venezuela which do not extend their 
range into Trinidad. This is just as is the case with England 
and the Continent. Dr. Léotaud seems to recognize this fact to 
a certain extent, though he is still hampered by the notion that 
Trinidad has something in common with the Antilles (which form 
avery distinct and isolated province of the Neotropical Region) 
and North America. He talks of there being twenty species 
common to the United States and Trinidad; but when these 
cases are rightly investigated it will, no doubt, be found that 
the greater number of these twenty species tind their way to 
Trinidad by Venezuela, and not by direct immigration. Granted 
that they are all direct winter-visitants to that island from the 
north, their number is insignificant when compared with that of 
the purely Neotropical forms, which make up the mass of the 


* These estimates are certainly too small, and appear to have been based 
on the works of Gosse and La Sagra, which have of late years been sup- 
plemented in each case by the observations of several more recent autho- 


rities. 
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Trinidadian avifauna, and show its complete identity with that of 
Venezuela. 

Having said thus much upon Dr. Léotaud’s work, I will 
conclude with a few notes upon such points as seem to require 
special notice on turning over the pages of his “ partie descrip- 
tive.” 

Cymindis pucherani (p. 40) is a supposed new species of this 
genus, founded upon a single specimen. Can it possibly be 
Urubitinga anthracina or U. schistacea ? 

Caprimulgus albicollis (p. 72) is evidently a Nyctidromus, and 
should be placed in that genus—although nothing is said of the 
long naked tarsi, which render this form so easily distinguish- 
able from Caprimulgus. 

Chordiles minor (p. 76) is no doubt the South American C. 
acutipennis, not the C. minor of Jamaica. (Cf. P. Z. S. 1866, 
pp. 133-134.) 

Hirundo rutila (p. 87) is a Chetura or Acanthylis (according 
to Dr. Léotaud’s nomenclature) belonging to the family Cypse- 
lida. Has Dr. Léotand ever obtained authentic examples of 
this species in Trinidad (he does not say so positively) ? or does 
he put it into his list upon the authority of Robin and older 
writers? More recent authorities doubt its occurrence in this 
locality. (Cf. P. Z. S. 1865, p. 613.) 

Cotyle uropyyialis, Lawrence (p. 94), ought probably to be C. 
ruficollis (Vieill.), the former being the western local form, and 
the latter the eastern representative of the species. 

Dendrocolaptes altirostris (p. 166) is a new species of this dif- 
ficult group, near to D. picus, but was considered by the late 
naturalist Lafresnaye, to whom it was submitted, to be specifi- 
cally distinct. 

Trichas velatus (p. 183) should be Trichas or rather Geo- 
thlypis equinoctialis, G. velata being the Brazilian form of the 
species. (Cf. Cat. Am. B. p. 27.) 

The Tyrannus verticalis sive vociferans of Dr. Léotaud (p. 213) 
is, no doubt, the common T. melancholicus, or its barely distin- 
guishable northern representative T. satrapa. Neither T. verti- 
calis nor T. vociferans (which are quite different species) range 
so far south. 
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Tyrannus magnirostris, so called (p. 215), is quite distinct from 
the Cuban bird of that name, and should be called T. rostratus, 
nobis. I have compared specimens of these two species; and 
there can be doubt of the propriety of their separation. The 
Tyrannide of Trinidad, as given by Dr. Léotaud, require a tho- 
rough revision. I much doubt the occurrence of Myiobius 
stolidus, M. nigriceps, Elainea fallax, and Platyrhynchus equi- 
noctialis in Trinidad. The supposed new species Empidonax 
cabanisi (p. 232) is also very dubious. 

Procnias nivea, i. e. Chasmorhynchus niveus—the White Bell- 
bird of Cayenne—is given by Dr. Léotaud (p. 261) besides C. 
variegatus, which has been pointed out (Ibis, 1866, p. 407) to be 
the true representative of this genus in this region. This is, 
in all probability, an error, as the occurrence of these two re- 
presentative species in the same area would be an extraordinary 
phenomenon. 

Saltator icterophrys (p. 285) should stand as S. olivascens, 
S. icterophrys of Lafresnaye being merely the female or young 
of the Central American S. grandis. 

Pyranya hepatica is a purely Mexican species. The bird so 
designated (p. 291) is no doubt Pyranga saira (Spix). (Cf. 
P. Z. S. 1856, p. 124, and Cat. Am. B. p. 81.) 


Tachyphonus albispecularis, sp. nov. (p. 300), is T. luctuosus, 
Lafres. et d’Orb., as I know from the examination of a typical 
example of this supposed new species kindly forwarded to me by 
Dr. Léotaud. 

Psittacus agilis (p. 327) is a purely Jamaican species, which 
certainly does not occur in Trinidad. No doubt Mr. Finsch 
could tell us what species is described under this name. 

The 294 birds recognized by Dr. Léotaud as found in Trini- 
dad belong to the following orders :— 


I. Passeres....:. 119 V. Galline...... 2 
II. Picariz ...... 46 VI. Struthiones.. 0 
III. Accipitres .... 30 | VII. Grall .. 3a 60 
IV. Columbe .... 8 VIII. Anseres ...... 29 


